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LATE  CABLES 

This  year's  Iraq  date  crop  considered  normal  and  considerably 
above  that  of  last  year.     First  tide  steamer  for  United  States  left 
Basra  at  the  end  of  September,    Estimated  total  shipments  this  season 
to  the  United  States  placed  at  S00,000  cases. 


In  Sweden  all  stocks  over  100  kilos  (about  220  pounds)  of  feed 
and  "bread  grains  as  well  as  "beans  and. peas  for  other  than  human  con- 
sumption were  e;-qpropriated  October  l6. 

*  $  $  #  $  *  * 
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G  R  A  I  IT  S 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  LESS  TffiEAT 
BUT  IIOHE  FLOUR  TO  LATHI  AMERICA  . 


During  the  July-June  marketing  year  1939-40,  exports  of  United 
States  wheat  to  the  20  Latin  American  countries  and  the  Panama  Canal- 
Zone  were  drastically  reduced  from  those  of  1930-39  and  1937-38;  although 
exports  of  flour  were  larger,  total  shipments  were  substantially  smaller. 
Because,  however,  of  the  smaller  volume  of  total  United  States  wheat 
exports,  including  flour  in  terms  of  grain,  shipments  to  these  countries 
during  the  past  season  represented  22  percent  of  the  total  as  compared 
with  12  and  14  percent,  respectively  in  1938-39  and  1937-38. 

UNITED  STATES:     Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Latin  America  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  July- June,  1939-40,  with  comparisons 


Flour 


Country  : 

'fneat 

From  United 

From  other 

incl.  flour 

States  wheat 

wheat 

as  grain 

1,000  ! 

1,000 

1939-40:  : 

bushels  ' 

Barrels 

Barrels 

bushels 

0  . 

39 

76 

541 

0 

83 

17 

471 

■Honduras  

157  ' 

11 

6 

236  ' 

0 

62 

2 

304 

Panama,  Republic  of.... 

a/ 

50 

58 

511 

0 

47 

1 

225 

El  Salvador  

158 

20  ' 

7 

287 

65 

560 

"519 

5,136 

145 

6 

a/ 

175 

19 

14 

33 

264 

Haiti,  Republic  of  

,0 

41 

49  . 

419 

0 

\  a/ 

0 

3 

2 

19 
246 

9 

Chile  

0 

a/ 

1 

237 

3 

5 

293 

0 

151 

11 

762 

0 

17 

88 

:  3 

;  95 

342 
a/ 

2,059 

Other  Latin  America  b/. 

i  ,  o 

a/ 

To  Latin  America 

:  784 

;  1,201 

1,194  . 

12,042 

Total  exports. . 

:  23,636 

4,517 

:  2,001 

54, 274 

1938-39:  To  Latin  America 

»  3,381 

i  1,058 

:  1,125 

13,642 

Total  exports. . 

:  34,589 

|  4,693 

1  1,944 

115,784 

1937-38:  To  Latin  America 

:  5,537 

;  1,163 

927 

15,360 

Total  exports. . 

: 33,740 

i  3,472 

1,510 

107,194 

Total  wheal 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Less  than  500.  b/  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 
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Exports  of  wheat,  as  grain  only,  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Latin  American  .Republics  during  1939-40  totaled  less  than  a  million  "bushels 
as  against  3.4  million  in  1938-39  and  5.5  million  in  1937-38.     Only  four 
countries  took  sizable  quantities:     Colombia,  SI  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Mexico.     Wheat  in  the  form  of  flour,  on  the  other  hand,  was  shipped  to  prac- 
tically all  the  Latin  American  countries.     Exports  of  flour  made  wholly  of 
United  States  wheat  totaled  1,201,000  "barrels  in  1939-40  as  compared  with 
1,058,000  and  1,153,000  barrels,  respectively,  in  1933-39  and  1937-38. 
Shipments  to  these  covmtries  of  flour  made  from  other  than  United. States 
wheat,  largely  from  Canadian  wheat  milled  in  bond,  were  also  in  slightly 
larger  volume  during  the  past  year.     Total  flour  exports  were  about  10  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1938-39  and  nearly  15  percent  above  those  of  1937-33. 

The  islands  of  the  British,  French,  and  lie  ther  land  Vest  Indies  are 
also  important  customers  for  United  States  wheat,  and  particularly  in  the 
form  of  flour.     During  1939-4-0,  'wheat  exports  to  these  markets  totaled 
slightly  less  than  700,000  bushels,  including  flour,  as  compared  with  about 
750,000  bushels  in  1938-39.     The  decline  was  mostly  in  shipments  to  the 
British  Uest  Indies,  which  market  greatly  increased  its  takings  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  last  season. 


AP.GEHTIITS  MILLS  EBIHD  MOBS  UH2AT  ,   .  . 

Although  Argentine  flour  mills  ground  somewhat  more  wheat  during 
1939  than  in  any  previous  year,  flour  production  totaled  only  17,194,000 
barrels  as  compared  with  17,261,000  barrels  in  1933,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  by-products  obtained  in- 
creased by  24,000  short  tons,  or  3.7  percent.     The  number  of  mills  operating 
in  the  country  was  decreased  by  10  to  174,  of  which  46  were  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires. 


AUGEiTTIITA:     Flour  production,  wheat  milled,  and  number 
of  mills  operating,  by  Provinces,  1933-1939 


Province 

Mills  in  operation. 

VZheat  ground 

Flour  'production 

1933 

1939 

1S38  ... 

1939 

1933 

1939 

Federal  Capital. . 

Numb e  r 

Humber 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

50 

21 
25 
27 

fet* 

:    '  12 
44 

46 
22 
25 
26 
5 
12 
33 

18,861 
17,241 
15,150 

5,450 
954 
17,382 

2,833 

13,425 
17,377 
15,802 
5,237 
1,655 
17,483 
t  3,109 

4,131 
3^835 
3,383 
1,194 

210 
3,381 

622 

3,993 
3,809 
3,466 
1,112 

355 
3,795 

654 

134 

174 

73,431 

79,088 

17,261 

17,194 

Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics,  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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Since  1929,  the  flour-milling  industry  has  shovm  a  steady 
expansion;  considerably  more  wheat  was  ground  during  the  5  years,  1934— 
1938  than  in  1929-1933,  and  the  1939  figure  exceeded  both  averages.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  domestic  wheat  production  utilized  by  mills  was 
about  28.2  percent  in  1929-1935,  32.8  percent  in  1934-1933,  and  22  per- 
cent in  1939,  but  the  1938-39  crop,  according  to 
was  the  largest  on  record. 


recent  revised  estimate, 


AEGBiTTIHA:     Total  wheat  production,  wheat  milled,  and  products 
obtained,  averages  1929-1938,  annual  1934-1939 


Total 

Wheat  milled , 

wheat 

Percentage 

By- 

lear 

production 

Quantity 

of 

Flour 

products 

a/ 

production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average  - 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

barrels  • 

short  tons 

1929-1933  

240,899 

67,937 

i  23.2 

14, 533 

585 

1934-1938  

225,152 

73,835 

!              71  o 

!          Ofj .  o 

16,152 

620 

1934.   . 

286,120 

73,257 

;        25. 6 

15,916 

619 

240,669 

74, 409 

•  30.9 

16,151 

633 

1936  

141,462 

71,432 

;  50.5 

15,462 

618 

249,910 

:  71,797 

j        28 . 7 

15,967 

530 

1938  

207,500 

i  78,431 

j  37.8 

!  17,261 

648 

•b/357,433 

j  79,088 

:  21.6 

,"  17,194 

672 

a/  Crop  harvested  late  in  the  preceding 

ainary. 

AP.GE1TTDTA:    Flour  production,  total  exports,  exports  to  Brazil, 


Compiled  from  official  source 
year,     b/  Preliminary. 


Exports 

Appa r e nt  dome s tic 

Year 

Flour  : 

Percent?.ge 

To 

Brazil 

consumption 

production • 

Total 

of 

production 

Total 

Per  capita 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

barrels  : 

barrels 

.Percent 

barrels 

barrels 

Barrels 

1935  

15,151  i 

996 

6.2 

376 

15, 155 

1.22 

1936.  

15,462  : 

897 

5.8 

333 

14, 565 

1.16 

1937. ....... 

15,967  ■; 

1,071 

:  6.7 

347 

14,896 

1.17 

1938.  

17,261  ; 

945 

r     .  5.  5' 

246 

16,316 

1.25 

1939  

17,194  : 

1.110 

5.5 

186 

15 , 034 

a/  1.22 

Average, . . . 

15,407  : 

1,004 

6.1 

298 

15,403 

1.21 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  a/  Based  on  provisional  population 
estimate  of  December  31,  1939,  of  13,219,823  inhabitants. 


Although  most  of  the  flour  produced  in  Argentina  is  consumed 
domestically,  some  quantities  are  exported.    In  past  years  Brazil  was  the 
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most  important  country  of  destination,  "bat  an  expansion  in  the  Brazilian 
milling  industry  has  had  an  adverse  effect  u'oon  flour  imports  from 
Argentina.     Despite  this  fact,  however,  flour  exports  from  Argentina  in 
1939  totaled  1,110,000  "barrels,  an  increase  of  nearly  18  percent  over 
shipments  in  1938.     The  total  domestic  consumption  of  flour  during  1935- 
1939  averaged  nearly  15-5  million  "barrels  a  year,  or  about. 1.21  "barrels 
per  capita. 


BRITISH  WINT3R  FEED-GRAIN 
PROSPECTS  IMPROVE  .  .  . 

The  drive  to  increase  the  domestic  production  of  grains  has  "been 
an  important  cont ri outing  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  British  feed- 
stuff position,  according  to  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  Alton  T. 
Murray  at  London.     The  plow-up  campaign  resulted  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  oat  and  barley  crops  this  year,  despite  somewhat  reduced 
yields  per  acre,  and  reserves  of  oilcakes  and  silage  ere  said  to  "be  sub- 
stantial.   No  official  crop  estimates  have  been  published,  but  the  barley 
crop  of  England  and  ^ales  is  unofficially  placed  at  45,800,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  37,053,000  bushels  produced  in  1939.    About  111,400,000 
bushels  of  oats  are  belisved  to  have  been  harvested  this  year,  or  an 
increase  of  about  42  percent  over  the  1939  outturn.     If  shipping  facili- 
ties are  maintained  and  the  goal  of  1  million  additional  tons  of  silage 
is  reached  this  fall,  supplies  of  feedstuffs  will  be  considerably  larger 
this  winter  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season.     It  has  been 
announced  officially  that  farmers  may  receive  90  percent  of  their  normal 
requirements  for  dairy  herds  and  75  percent  for  cattle  and  sheep.  More 
liberal  allocations  for  poultry  and  hogs  are  also  reported. 


YUGOSLAV  RYE  SUPPLY  SHORT  .   .  . 

Practically  no  rye  and  maslin  will  be  available  for  export  from 
Yugoslavia  during  the  August-July, '1940-41,  marketing  season,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
There  was  virtually  no  carry-over  on  July  31,  and  the  1940  production  of 
these  grains  was  somewhat  below  average  domestic  requirements  of  10.6 
million  "bushels.     It  is  estimated  that  about  741,000  acres  were  sown  in 
Yugoslavia  to  rye  and  maslin  for  harvest  in  1940,  as  compared  with  i 
821,000  acres  sown  for  the  1939  crop  and  the  1934-1938  average  of 
804,000  acres.     The  1940  production  of  the  two  grains  totaled  about  9.8 
million  bushels,  9  million  of  which  consisted  of  rye.     This  indicates 
a  decline  of  29  percent  from  the  combined  1939  crop  and  is  4  percent 
less  than  the  1934-1938  average. 

******* 
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CEOTSE  PEAMJT  CROP 
ABOUT  AVERAGE  :  .  . 

The  1940  peanut  production  in  China  is  expected  to  "be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,     or  about  an  average- si zed  crop,  according  to  a  radio- 
gram received  from  the  American  agricultural  attache  at  Shanghai,  leather 
conditions,  dry  at  planting  time,  turned  favorable  during  the  late  grow- 
ing season  and  were  ideal  for  harvesting.     The  quality  of  the  peanuts  this 
year  is  considered  good,  as  compared  with  the  very  poor  quality  last 
season. 

Total  peanut  production  in  China  is  large;  the  actual  quantity  is 
unknown,  although  rough  estimates  place  the  crop  at  5  to  6  billion 
pounds.     Shantung  is  the  most  important  producing  Province,  and  peanut 
exports  are  largely  obtained  from  this  area.     Chinese  consumption  of  pea- 
nut oil  is  large,  and  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  peanuts  and 
peanut  oil  is  exported,     tfhen  transportation  facilities  are  available 
end  export  prices  are  favorable,  larger  quantities  are  shipped  abroad. 

The  volume  that  may  be  exported  during  the  1940-41  season 
(November-October)  is  very  uncertain  because  of  the  European  'far  as  well 
as  the  unsettled  political  situation  in  the  Orient.     If  present  condi- 
tions prevail,  exports  are  not  expected  to  be  any  larger  than  the  reduced 
1939-40  volume.    Exports  from  the  1939  crop  were  substantially  below 
previous  years,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  decreased  shipments  to 
Europe.    Recent  information  indicates  that  several  shipments  were  made 
to  Germany  via  Siberia.     Reports  place  the  volume  between  6,000  and  7,000 
short  tons,  believed  to  be  largely  shelled  peanuts. 

Chinese  exports  to  the  United  States  of  shelled  and  unshelled  peanuts 
have  been  insignificant  for  several  years.     Chinese  export  figures  indi- 
cate an  important  increase  in  peanut-oil  shipments  to  the  United  States,  but 
United  States  import  records  fail  to  reveal  these  increased  arrivals.  In 
fact,  total  United  States  peanut-oil  imports  for  November- August  1939-40  a- 
mounted  to  approximately  3  million  pounds  as  compared  with  11  million  pounds 
during  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

Peanut  prices  at  Tsingtao  during  the  1939-40  season  fluctuated 
widely  on  account  of  unstable  exchange  and  speculation.    Latest  avail- 
able prices  at  Tsingtao  were  for  September  24,  1940,  when  kernels  ivere 
quoted  at  $1.01  per  100  pounds  .and  peanut  oil  at  $2.53  per  100.  Stocks 
from  the  1939  crop  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  at  Tsingtao  were  reported 
to  be  practically  sold  out  during  September,  leaving  no  carry-over  at  the 
end  of  October. 
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CHINA:     Exports  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  "by  destinations, 

average  1953-34  to  1937-38,  annual  1937-38  ard  1938-39,  and 
  November-August  1938-39  and  1939-40 


Year  "beginning 
November  1 

United  ; 
States  | 

Europe 

Eong 
Song 

'Japan 

0  the  r  s 

Tota± 

1,000 

1,000 

\  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Un she lied 

pounds 

p  ound  s\  p  ourid  s 

•ooimds 

pounds 

Average  1933-34  to  1937- 

-38 

261: 

1   50 , 931 

1  ,  O  1 1 

r  3,803 

10,139 

66 , 710 

Annual  '  1937-38   ... 

0: 

;  31,963 

1  /ICQ 

|  234 

9,472 

43,138 

1938-39  

oi 

44,131 
43  y I? 3  •• 

639 

:  3,263 
:  3,263 

20,212 

68,245 
65,401 

November- August  1938-39 

0 

502 

19,513 

1939-40 

0, 

1  403 

_L  ,  MOO 

289 

523 

7  780 

9,995 

Shelled 

Average  1933-34  to  1937- 

-38 

1,387 

105,342 

14,761 

:  9,729 

25,490 

156,709 

Anmipl     1  937-38  ''  . 

33. 

40 , 970 
42,907 
38,539 

12,817 
6,191 
5,887 

:  3,785 
;14,037 
"13,751 

14,045 
45,039 
38,199 

71,650 
108,316 
96,458 

1938-39   . '   

November-August  1938-39 

•  • 

72 

1939-40 

•  • 

761 

10,872 

L>  ,  \J  %J*rr 

58  888 

79,650 

Cake  and  meal 

Average  1934  to  1938  a/ 

6,231 

1,824 

171 

:18,550 

1,698 

28,474 

Annual     1 937-38   . 

2,500 
16,971 
16,371 

560 

4 

:  4,451 
ill,  805 
ill,  805 

28 

7,543 
29,629 
29,026 

1938-39  

0 

69 

784 

November-August  1938-39 

•  • 

0 

66 

784 

1939-40 

•  • 

18,576 

0 

142 

345 

892 

19,955 

Oil 

•Canada 

Average  1933-34  to  1937- 

-38 

26,754 

13,672 

15,167 

|  6,232" 

5,331 

.  67,156 

Amiual  1937-38   

3,717 
11,023 
11,002 

12,637 
33,388 
25,174 

25,141 
6,529 
6,161 

|  1,149 
:  5,271  " 
:  5,238  " 

1,140 

45,784 
66,788 
■  56,719 

1938-39   

j/10,577 
9,144 

November- August  1938-39 

1939-40 

c/ 31, 033 

:  536 

3,648 

;  5,169 

7,887 

48,273 

Monthly  Returns  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China,     a'  Calendar  years;  not 
available  by  crop  years,  b/  5,558,000  pounds  to  Japan,  cj  United  States  actual 
imports  from  all  sources  are  only  3  million  pounds  for  this  period. 


MANCHURIAN  PEANUT  CROP 
MAY  BE  SMALLER  .   .  . 

Information  on  the  1940  Manchurian  peanut  crop  has  not  been 
received,  but  reports  from  Dairen  indicate  that  this  year's  harvest  in 
the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  will  be  about  95  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  115  million  produced  last  year.     The  reduction  this  year  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  substantial  decrease  in  peanut  acreage  in  favor  of  corn,  beans, 
and  minor  crops.    Manchuria  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  normally 
produce  from  225  to  450  million  pounds,  about  half  of  which  is  grown  in 
the  Leased  Territory. 
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In  recent  years  about  half  of  the  total  Manchurian  and  Kwantung 
Leased  Territory  production  has  "been  exported.     Incomplete  data  from 
Dairen  indicates  that  for  the  1939  crop,  exports  were  reduced  nearly  50 
percent  compared  with  the  previous  years.     Exports  consist  largely  of  pea- 
nut kernels,   some  unshelled  peanuts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oil.  Japan 
during  the  past  2  years  has  "been  "by  far  the  largest  buyer.     In  normal 
times  substantial  quantities  are  exported  to  Europe  and  southern  Asiatic 
countries  and  a  small  volume  to  the  United  States.     During  the  1939-40 
season  no  peanuts  or  oil  were  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  at 
Dairen.     Trade  sources  at  Dairen  could  see  no  prospects  for  exports  to 
America  and  other  countries  outside  the  yen-bloc  area  unless  prices  are  sub- 
stantially lowered,   and  they  expect  that  such  exports  must  in  any  event  be 
limited  because  of  the  poor  1940  crop  and  Japan's  large  demands.    Plans  for 
peanut  exports  appear  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  efforts  to  insure  that 
Japan  will  obtain  a  greater  part  of  this  year's  crop  in  Kwantung. 

Official  prices  so  far  for  peanuts  and  oil  have  not  been  fixed,  but 
these  measures  are  expected  in  the  near  future,  following  a  recent  press 
announcement  stating  that  on  October  1,  1940,  Kwantung  authorities  would 
promulgate  a  new  law  to  control  purchase,  distribution,  and  exports  of 
peanuts.     Detailed  text  of  this  law  has  not  yet  been  published.  Export 
control  enforced  in  the  autumn  of  1939  remains  in  effect,  which  involves 
(l)  requirement  of  government  licenses  for  all  exports  of  peanuts  and 
oil,   (2)  prohibition  of  peanut  and  oil  exports  to  China,   (3)  fixing  of 
quotas  of  12,000  metric  tons  of  peanuts  and  between  100  and  150  metric 
tons  of  oil  for  export  to  Japan,  and  (4)  requirement  of  all  exports  other 
than  to  Japan  to  be  made  in  foreign  currency. 


VEGETABLE-0 1 L  C01T SUMPTION 
INCREASED  III  BPJTISE  MALAYA  .   .  . 

The  vegetable-oil  trade  was  considered  unsatisfactory  in  British 
Malaya  during  1939,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  prices,  which 
were  reported  to  be  below  the  cost  of  production,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  American  commercial  attache  at  Singapore.     A  number  of  the  export 
markets  were  closed  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  when  shipping 
difficulties  arose  because  of  increased  freight  rates  and  market  regula-  . " 
tions.     Domestic  consumption  increased  due  to  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  cooking  oil  and  a  greater  demand  for  locally  made  soap,  as  imports  of 
the  latter,  except  from  countries  within  the  sterling  bloc,  were  severely 
restricted. 

Copra 

The  total  area  planted  to  coconuts  in  British  Malaya  is  estimated 
at  615,000  acres,  30  percent  of  which  belongs  to  Asiatics,  principally 
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Malayans.    There  are,  however,  a  few  large  estates  owned  "by  European 
companies.     Considerable  quantities  of  coconuts  are  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, as  it  is  an  article  of  diet  for  "both  Malayans  and  Indians.     The  local 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  annual  consumption  of  fresh 
nuts  and  coconut  oil  is  approximately  90,000  short  tons  and  of  copra  cake, 
34,000  tons. 

Statistics  showing  the  total  production  of  coconut  products  are 
not  available,  but  net  exports  of  copra  totaled  39,000  short  tons  in  1939 
compared  with  77,000  tons  during  the  previous  year;  however,  exports  of 
coconut  oil  in  1939  amounted  to  69,000  short  tons,  which  was  25  percent 
above  those  of  1933.     The  principal  export  markets  for  Malayan  coconut 
oil  in  1939  were  British  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  and  Burma. 
British  Malaya  also  imports  a  small  quantity  of  highly  refined  coconut 
oil  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Palm  oil  and  kernels 

The  Malayan  palm-oil  industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  past 
10  years  as  a  larger  acreage  has  come  into  production.     The  area,  planted 
to  oil  palms  in  1939  was  75,000  acres,  of  which  95  percent  is  in  produc- 
tion.    The  holdings  are  all  large  and  are  owned  and  operated  by  Europeans, 
Sales  and  exports  of  most  of  the  oil  produced  are  controlled  by  two 
companies  that  have  "been  formed  to  handle  a  group  of  estates.     Each  of 
these  companies  had  loading  stations  at  Singapore  and  Port  Swettenham, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  can  be  loaded  directly  into  ocean 
tankers.    A  small  quantity  of  palm  oil  is  used  locally  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap. 

Palm-oil  exports  from  Malaya  are  more  or  less  controlled  "by  agree- 
ment among  producers.    All  of  the  product  is  sold  in  British  Empire  coun- 
tries.    Total  exports  of  oil  in  1939  amounted  tc  57,000  short  tons  com- 
pared with  61,000  tons  during  the  previous  year. 

Palm-kernel  exports  in  1939  amounted  to  12,000  short  tons,  an 
increase  of  15  percent  over  1938.     The  principal  markets  in  the  past  2 
years  were  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  lletherlands,  and  Denmark. 
The  curtailment  of  shipments  to  Germany  has  resulted  in  an  accumulation 
of  stocks. 

Peanuts  and  oil 

Production  of  peanuts  in  Malaya  is  limited;  however,  the 
crushing  industry  is  expanding,   and  practically  all  imported  peanuts 
are  crushed  and  the  oil  consumed  locally.     Peanut  oil  is  also  imported, 
amounting  to  10,768  short  tons  in  1938  and  12,212  tons  in  1939. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  LANCASHIRE COHSUI-PTION 
OF  AI-iERICAft  COTTOIT  UNFAVORABLE  .   .  . 

Some  150,000  "bales  of  raw  cotton,  originally  destined  for  German- 
oecupied  countries,  "but  later  diverted  to  United  Kingdom  ports^'are  to  be 
offered  for  sale  to  British  spinners  during  the  next  few  weeks/  according 
to  recent  cabled  advices.    Plans  for  the  release  and  sale  of  American  cot- 
ton acquired  by  the -British  Government  under  the  cotton- rubber  exchange 
agreement  are  also  reported  to  be  well  advanced.     Humors  a.re  current  to 
the  effect  that. the  Controller  is  taking  steps  to  restrict,  by  licensing, 
mill  consumption  of  United  States  and  South-American  cottons  to  a  level 
corresponding  with  requirements  for  Government  and  export  orders  as  well 
as  essential  home  uses.     Such  restriction  may  curtail  consumption  of 
American  cotton  to  roughly  one  half  of  the  1939-4-0  rate. 

The  spot  market  at  Liverpool,  during  the  week  ended  October  11, 
reported  a  considerable  increase  in  inquiries  for  cottons  from  the  ster- 
ling area.     Import  buying  from  the  Americas,  with  no  licenses  currently 
issued,  continued  at  a  'standstill.     Trade  in  Egyptian  and  Sudan  c.i.f.'s 
was  improving,  with  more  liberal  freight  forthcoming.     There  was  even 
active  import  business  in  other  African  and  in  Indian  c.i.f.  cottons  for 
later  shipment,. 

At  Manchester,  domestic  and  export  business  in  cloth  and  yarns 
continued  slow. 


C0TT0IT  PRODUCTION 

m  SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE  EXPANDED 

TO  IZjET  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  .   .   .   .  ... 

The  production  of  cotton  in  the  6  countries  of  southeastern  Europe, 
including  Turkey,  1/  has  been  increased  ■from- an  average  of  about'  149,000 
bales  for  the  5  years  ended  1934-35  to  an  estimated  426,000  bales  for 
1939-40,  according  to  recent  reports  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Following  the  rapid  development  during  the  past 
20  years  of  important  domestic  cotton  manufacturing  industries,  the  national 
governments  of  most  of  the  countries  under  discussion  have  taken  active 
measures,  to  increase  production  of  raw  cotton  within  their  own  borders 
in  order  to  reduce  import  requirements.    This  movement  is  being  intensified 
by  the  virtual  elimination  of  outside  sources  of  cotton  by  the  British  naval 
blockade. 

1/  Turkey,  only  a  small  part  of  which  is  on  the  European  continent,  is  in- 
cluded in  this  group  with  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia, 
because  of  proximity  and  close  economic  relations. 
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The  most  recent  available  figures  indicate  that  cot-ton-mill 
consumption  in  the  5  countries-  of  southeastern  Europe  excluding  Turkey- 
totals  450,000  to  500,000  "bales  annually,  while  production  of  raw  cotton 
in  these  countries  totals  less  than .  150, 000  "bales.     The  deficiency  may  "be 
partly  relieved  during  the  war  by  access  to  Turkey' s  annual  surplus  of  near 
200,000  bales  except  for  quantities  that  may  reach  areas  under  German  or 
Italian  control. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  period  (1914-191C)  cotton  textile 
industries  were  almost  nonexistent  in  this  section  of  Europe  except  for 
small  weaving  industries  in  Yugoslavia  and  Humania,  while  textile  require- 
ments were  supplied  by  importation.     In  the  early  stages  of  industrial- 
ization following  the  World  War  the  governments  of  southeastern  European 
countries  encouraged  the  establishment  of  cotton-weaVing  mills  as  a  means 
of  reducing  imports  of  finished  materials.     The  capital  needed  was  rela- 
tively small,  and  cotton-yarn  requirements  were  obtained  largely  by  importa 
tion  from  spinning  establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  Italy, 
a,nd  Czechoslovakia.     The  goods  supplied  by  the  domestic  industries  have 
been  mostly  articles  of  inferior  quality  for  mass  consumption  and  have 
not  greatly  affected  the  import  requirements  for  higher  quality  goods. 

The  establishment  of  cotton- spinning  industries  in  southeastern 
Europe  has  taken  place  largely  within  the  past  10  years,  except  in  Yugo- 
slavia where  a  few  mills  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  50  years* 
The  rapid  development  of  spinning  industries  since  1930  has  greatly  out- 
grown the  increased  production  of  raw  cotton  in  these  countries  as  a  group 
so  that  raw-cotton  requirements  had  to  be  met  by  greater  imports  into  all 
of  them  except  Turkey,  which  has  an  export  surplus.     With  few  exceptions, 
raw  cotton  can  be  obtained  by  these  countries  only  from  countries  with 
which  no  barter  arrangements  are  in  effect,  while  a  greater  part  of  their 
export  products  go  to  other  nations  on  a  barter  basis.  Consequently, 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and  other  difficulties  attending  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  countries  of  southeastern  Europe  in  recent  years,  have  caused 
greater  attention  to  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  within  their 
respective  borders. 

The  loss  of  former  sources  of  supply,  principalis1"  in  Egypt,  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  and  India,  as  a  result  of  the  Mediterranean  block- 
ade is  expected  to  further  intensify  government  efforts  to  expand  domes- 
tic production.     Cotton  growing  has  been  abandoned  in  Hungary,  after  a 
few  years  of  experimental  cultivation.     In  Piumania  and  Yugoslavia  it  has 
hardly  progressed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  represents  only  a 
very  small  part  of  domestic  mill  requirements.     In  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  however,  it  has  already  become  an  important  factor  in  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  national  textile  industries.    In  addition,  Turkey  has  { 
furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  annual  cotton-mill  requirements  of 
the  ether  countries  of  this ■  group  and- will  be  the  only  ir.roorta.nt  source 
of  raw-cotton  imports  while  the  blockade  lasts. 
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S  OUTHEASTSRN  EUROPE  a/:    Cotton  acre  age  by  c  aunt  r  i  e  s . 
:1927-28  to  1939-40 


Year 

Turkey 

Greece  ;  ' 

Bulgaria. '. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres  ; 

iy,d  r— .do .... 

ooc:   i  rjr* 

oo, UoU 

l(d,  rol  ; 

1  O  OP  OQ 

J.b<do— <dy .... 

4Lzi-<5,  ODD 

OO,  (JOO 

IT     "I  Ol  ! 

lo, 121 ; 

<>y— OU  .... 

OoU,  l«do 

■ ^y , yiy 

lo, r (b ; 

1930-31. . . . 

674,089 

.  49,823 

13,497  i 

-Lb  ol— od  «... 

'Z     C  OA 

o<fco,  o2U 

4D, b f0 

13, o/5 . 

1932-33  

385,217 

50,045 

19,859  : 

1933-34  

399,393 

70,708 

50,737  ; 

1934-35  

486,093 

90,498' 

-46,949  « 

1935-36. . . . 

520,398 

111,195 

.     88,955  ; 

193S-37  

625,801 

153,202 

:     76,601  : 

1937-38  

792,541 

177,912 

•   124, 571  : 

1938-39  c/. 

630,148 

187,796 

■    135,945  i 

1939-40  c/. 

:  190,000 

:  140, 000  : 

Yugoslavia 


Rumania 


Total 


Acre; 


1,236 
1,488 
2,414 
3,227 
1,846 
2,251 
2,026 
2,992 
3,373 
4,473 
6,956 
12, 355 
14,000 


Acres 

1/ 

40 
44 
210 
830 
5,431 
1,594 
2,271 
2,471 
4  942 
12*451 
49,400 


•  Acres 
275,174 
495,228 
396,275 
740,680 
605,021 
459,202 
528,295 
628,126 
725,193 
863,548 
1,106,922 
1,028,695 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture,   a/  Includes  all  of  Turkey,    b/  Not  available,     c/  Preliminary. 


SOUTHEASTERN  EUROPE' a/:    Cotton  production  by  countries,, 
and  total  imports,  1927-28  to  1939-40 

(In  bales  of  478  pounds  net)  


Year 

Turkey 

Bales 

1927- 

-28  

53,831 

1928- 

•29  

125,758 

1929- 

•30. .  .  . 

107,309 

1930- 

•31,  .  .  . 

83,325 

1931- 

-32.  .  .  . 

101,313 

1932- 

•33.  .  .  . 

92,704 

1933- 

•34  

128,176 

1934- 

•35  

174, 153 

1935- 

•35 .... 

240,883 

1936- 

•37  

1937-38  

298,565 

1938- 

•39  e/. 

.305,784 

1939- 

•40  e/. 

300,000 

Greece 


Bulgaria 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Rumania 


Total 


Gross 
imports'  b/ 


Bales 


12,571 
14,875 
15,264 
15,149 
13,571 
21,983 
31,840 
36,178 
48.,  889 
58,113 
75,639 
67, 337 
63,000 


Bales 


3,457 
3,214 
4,180 
3, 751 
4, 144 
6,005 
11,046 
17,987 
38,742 
29,518 
47,004 
32,039 
48,000 


Bales 

190 
218 
585 
622 
342 
542 
315 
710 
966 
2,008 
3,174 
5,535 
5,000 


Bales 

r  I 
~'l 

7 

6 
39 
358 
592 
354 
653 
1,384 
2,306 
3,536 
10,500 


Bales 


70,049 
144,065 
127,345 
103,854 
119,509 
121,592 
171,969 
229,392 
330,133 
325,555 
426,689 
414, 231 
426,600 


Bales 


a/ 


60,629 
127, 738 
158,252 
180,187 
183,008 
223,924 
255,890 
262,200 
298,728 
345,449 
376,120 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  the  International' Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. 

a/  Includes  all  of  Turkey,    b/  Calendar  year;  includes  Hungary,     c/  Com- 
parable data  not  available,     d/  No  figures  available  for  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia,     e/  Preliminary. 
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The  growing  number  of  cotton  spindles  installed  in  southeastern 
Europe  reflects  a  steady  trend  toward  self-sufficiency  in. cotton  manu- 
factures v/ith  a  greater  need  for  raw-cotton  imports  and  a  consequent  de- 
cline in  imports  of  cotton  textiles.    Expansion  of  cotton  production  does 
not  appear  to  he  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  mill  industries  in  the  group 
as  a  whole ,  and  raw-cotton  imports  may  he  expected  to  increase  when 'normal 
conditions  are  resumed.     The  numher  of  spindles  in  operation  in  1938 
was  reported  as  follows-,  .  .  ,    ...  •■■ 

/.'Hungary  .  305,000  Rumania  ...  234,000  Yugoslavia  ..  184,000 
•  .  Greece  ....  270,000      Turkey  ....  213,000      Bulgaria  ....  180,000 

Hungary 

Cotton  cultivation  in  Hungary,  formerly  restricted  to  the  county 
of  Dehreczen,  has  now  "been  abandoned.     The  cotton-spinning  industry  in 
Hungary,  however,  is  the  largest-  of  the  group  of  Countries  under  discus- 
sion.    Imports  of  Turkish  cotton  into  Hungary  have  declined  from  ahout 
2,400  bales  in  1936  to  practically  nothing  in  1937  and  1938  and  only  836 
hales  in  1939.    On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  States  during 
the  3  years  1937  to  1939  amounted  to  57,190  hales,  72,193  hales,  and 
49,144  hales,  respectively.     In  the  past,  the  greater  part  of  Hungarian 
purchases  o-f  raw -cot ton  were  obtained  through  German  import  merchants,  hut 
greater  quantities  of  Turkish  cotton  may  he  expected  to  reach  Hungary, 
since  no  further  supplies  are  available  in  Germany  so  long  as  the  British 
blockade  continues. 

Rumania 

Experiments  in  cotton  cultivation  were  started  in    Rumania  as  early 
as  1923  but  were  only  partly  successful  until  1938,  when  the  Government 
took  a  more  active  interest  in  promoting  the  industry.    In  1939,  sowing 
was  done  by  machinery  and  planters  received  cash  advances  equivalent  to 
about  $5.50  per  acre  of  cotton  cultivated.    At  the  same  time,  the  National 
Textile  Board  agreed  to  purchase  the  whole  crop.    A  Government  decree  of 
May  17,  1938,  declared  the  cotton  cultivation  areas  as  national  preserves 
and  exempted  them  from  taxation  until  1948.    Additional  privileges  were 
granted  by  a  ministerial  decree  of  August  1939.    A  5-year  plan  proposed  by 
the  Rumanian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  March  21,  1940,  if  enacted  and 
carried  out,  would  increase  cotton  acreage  from  the  present  area  of  about 
50,000  acres  to  260,000  acres,  mainly  by  a  reduction  in  grain  acreage. 

Dikes  are  planned  to  protect  areas  regularly  flooded  by  the  D8nube 
River,  some  of  which  have  already  been  used  for  cotton  growing.  About 
49,400  acres  were  reported  to  be  under  cotton  cultivation  in  1939  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  about  10,600  bales.     Rumanian  cotton  is  described  as  of 
coarse  quality  and  can  be  used  only  for, rough  yarns.     Current  production 
supplies  only  about  5  percent  of  Rumanian  mill  requirements.     The  industry 
is  hardly  beyond  the  experimental  stage  as  yet,  but  improvement  in  1939 
was  more    notable  than  in  any  previous  year. 
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Development  of  a  cotton-textile  industry  in  Rumania  has  progressed 
rapidly  since  1930,  aided  in  part  by  acquisition  of  redundant  machinery 
from  textile  establishments  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.     Rumanian  require- 
ments for  textiles  prior  to  the  World  War  period  (1914-1918)  were  suoplied 
by  imports,  and  during  the  decade  1920'  to  1930  a  small  weaving  industry  was 
established  for  which  cotton-yarn  requirements  were  largely  imported,  while 
textile  imports  were  reduced  correspondingly. 

In  1928,  the  number  of  cotton-weaving  looms  and  spinning"  spindles 
in  place  were  reported  as  3,500  and  35,600,  respectively,  while  net.  imports 
of  raw  cotton  were  estimated  at  15,000  bales.    By  1938  the  three  figures 
were  increased  to  14,000  looms ,234,000  spindles,  and  100,000  bales  of  im- 
ported cotton,  indicating  a  more  rapid  development  in  the  spinning  industry 
and  a  better  balance  between  the  two  sections.     Considerable  quantities  of 
cotton  yarn  are  still  imported,  however,  because  the  output  of  the  spinning 
mills  has  not  quite  reached  the  level  of  the  weaving  industry's  require- 
ments.    Production  of  raw  cotton  in  Rumania  is  far  from  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  domestic  industry.    Rumania,  like  most  other  countries 
of  southeastern  Europe,  may  become  increasingly  important  as  a  market  for 
raw  cotton  unless  current  developments  in  the  European  War  halt  the  progress 
of  textile  industrialization. 

Raw-cotton  requirements  in  recent  years  have  been  covered  largely 
by  imports  from  Egypt,  in  exchange  for  exports  of  timber  to  that  country. 
In  earlier  years,  imports  of  American  cotton  both  direct  from  the  United 
States  and  through  Bremen,  Liverpool,  and  Rotterdam  were  larger  than  at 
present.     Considerable  quantities  of  Indian  and  exotic  growths  were  also 
received  through  the  Liverpool  market.    Imports  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics 
have  been  supplied  mainly  by  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Italy,  and,  in  the  case  of  fabrics,  also  by  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Yugo slavia 

Cotton  cultivation  areas  in  Yugoslavia  are  located  in  ..southern  Serbia, 
geographically  a  part  of  the  Greek-Macedonian  cotton  region.     The  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  cotton  growing  since  1936,  but  production  is  still 
small  and  forms  a  relatively  insignificant  part  of  the  domestic  industry's 
requirements.    Experimental  cultivation  in  1938  under  Government  super- 
vision in  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  brought  an  additional  area  of  more  than 
5,000  acres  into  production.     Total  Yugoslav  production  in  1939-  40  was 
estimated  at  about  5  ,000  bales,  while  requirements  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try usually  total  115,000  to  130,000  bales  a  year. 

A  decree  issued  through  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  October  17, 
1936,  required  that  Yugoslav  spinning  mills  purchase  the  entire  domestic 
cotton  crop  at  fixed  prices,  50  percent  above  the  average  of  New.  York 
Cotton  Exchange  quotations  for  the  preceding  year.    Permits  for  "  .. 

importation  of ' foreign  obtton  are  not  granted  until  all  native  cotton 
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is  sold.    Following  low  quotations  on  the  New  York  Exchange  in  1938,  the 
prices  in  Yugoslavia  were  fixed  at  17,5  dinars  per  kilogram  in  1938  and 
16  dinars  in  1939,  equivalent  to-  18.4  cents  and  16.5  cents,  per  pound, 
respectively*    A  special  tax  on  imports  of  raw:cotton  and  cotton  yarns 
and  manufactures  provides  a  fund  for  promoting  native  cotton  production 
and  for  subsidy  payments -to  mills  Using  the  higher-cost  native  cotton. 

The  cotton-textile  industry  in  Yugoslavia  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
southeastern  Europe,'  hut,"  as  in :  neighboring  countries,  expansion  of  the 
industry  was  slow  until  after  the  World  War.  period.     The  mill  industry  is 
located  in  the  northern  part  'of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  region 
around  Belgrade,  the  capital  city.    Ahout  70  weaving  mills  have  "been  built 
in  Yugoslavia  during  the  past  10  years,  mainly  with  Czechoslovak  and 
Austrian  capital  and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  Polish  capital.    The  chief 
reasons  given  for  the  relatively  slow  development  of  -the  spinning  section 
of  the  industry  are  a  low  import  duty  on  yarn  and  the  greater  outlay  of 
capital  required.     Import  duty  on  English  cotton  yarn,  20  count,  in  1938 
was  10  percent  ad  valorem*  /:;■ 

The  institution  of  sanctions  against  Italy  during  the  Ethiopian 
campaign  in  1935  resulted  in  a  curtailment  of  Yugoslavia ■ s. -chief  source  of 
yarn  imports  and  stimulated  a  greater  interest  in  the  construCliion  of  spin- 
ning mills  in  Yugoslavia,     Output  of  the  spinning  mills  amounts  to  ahout 
50  percent  of  the  yarn  requirements  of  the  weaving  mills,  and  imports  of 
raw  cotton  already  exceed  those  of  cotton  yarn,    kill  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  during  1938  was  estimated  at  about  50,000  bales,  while  imports 
amounted  to  69,000  bales,  40,000  of  which  were  American  cotton  and  most  of 
the  remainder,  Indian  and  Egyptian.'   Imports  of  cotton •  yarn ;  in.  1938  totaled 
about  30.2  million  pounds,  about  60  percent  of  which  normally  came  from 
Italy.     With  the  completion  of  several  new  spinning  mills,  for  which  con- 
cessions were  granted  in  1938  and  1939,  the  output  of  yarn  is  expected  to 
cover  about  two- thirds  of  domestic  weaving-mill  requirements.     The  exclu- 
sion of  overseas  sources  of  raw  cotton  and  other  handicaps  of  the  war  will 
prevent  any  further  expansion  of  the  textile  industry , for  the;  time  being. 

Bulgaria  -  .* \ -'•        '■'''.  .  • 

Cotton  was  grown  in  Bulgaria  prior  to  1900,  but  production  on  a 
commercial  scale  began  with  the ' development r  of  a  domestic  mill  industry 
within  the  past  decade..   The  48,000  bales  produced  in  1939  from  a  planted 
area  of  148,000  acres  represented  a  slight  increase  over  the  32,000  bales  i 
produced  in  1938.     The  1940  crop  is  estimated  at  about  46,000  bales  and 
will  be  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  domestic  mill  industry's  require- 
ments.   The  quality  of  native  cotton,  however,  is  such  that  it  can  be  used 
only  to  manufacture  coarse  and  medium- fine  yarns.     The  Institute  for 
Purchase  a.nd  Export  of  Grain  bought  the  crop  from  the  planters  at  prices 
equivalent  in  1939  to  .18.7  to;,19.8  cents  per  pound. 
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Greece  ,   ,    .  ■ ";  ■• 

Cotton  production  in  Greece  was  started  more  than  30  years  ago, 
and  the  planted  area  "by  1938  had  "been  increased  to  166,000  acres,  from 
which  a  crop  of  67,000  "bales  was  harvested.     The  1940  crop,   estimated  at 
about  80,000  bales,  is  equivalent  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cotton 
industry's  requirements,  but  the  quality  does  not  meet  the  need  of  part 
of  the  industry  for  higher  grade  cotton. 

The 'National 'Cotton  Institute,  established  in  1931, .fixes  a  price 
for  producers  that  is  above  the  world : market  level,   and  the  domestic  mill 
industry  is  required  to  buy  the  entire  crop  at  that  price.     It  is  believed 
that  unless  Greek  cot ton- spinning  mills  expand  their  capacity,  a  further 
extension  of  cotton  production  may  result  in  small  surpluses,  for  export. 
The  National  Cotton  Institute  has  already  been  authorized  by  decree  to 
grant  export  premiums  in  order  to  keep  prices  of  Greek  cotton  on  a  competi- 
tive level.     The'  industry,  however,  prefers  to  spin  the  cotton  and  export 
cotton  yarns. 

Turkey 

from  the  standpoint  of  suprjly,  -Turkey  is  the  most  important  of  the 
countries  under  review.     The  1939-40  cotton  crop,   estimated  at  about 
300,000  bales  (of  478  pounds)  was  considerably  larger  than  the  domestic 
industry's  annual  requirements  of  about  115,000  bales.    Most  of  the  surplus 
available  for  export  is  low-grade  short-staple  cotton.     The  last  crop  pro- 
vided about  90,000  bales  of  good  long-staple  cotton,  but  the  domestic  in- 
dustry consumed  80,000  bales  leaving  only  about  10,000  bales  of  high-grade 
cotton  available  for  export.     The  principal  markets  for  Turkish  raw-cotton 
exports  in  recent  years  have  been  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  Japan,  and 
Rumania,  with  Hungary  receiving  considerable  quantities  prior  to  1937. 

Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Turkey  fo.r  more,  than  a  century,  but 
existing  improvements  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  quality  of  fiber  date 
from  the  active  assistance  and  instruction  given  to  cotton  producers  during 
the  administration  of  the  late  President  :Ataturk  (1923-1938).     Soil  in- 
vestigation shows  that  about  4  million  acres  of  land  are  suitable  for 
cotton  cultivation.     The  1938-39  cotton  acreage  figure  was  reported  as 
680,000  acres.    Efforts  of  the  Government,  however,   are  directed  more  to- 
ward improving  the  fiber  quality  than  toward  further  . extension  of  acreage. 
About  55  percent  of  the  crop  ^consists  of  short-stapL  ,   coarse,  indiginous 
Yerli  cotton,  while  the  remaining  45  percent  is  made  up  largely  of  American 
cotton  of  the  Cleveland  type.     According : to  the  Turkish  Jive-Year-Plan, 
Yerli  cotton  is  to  be  replaced  before  1943  by  the  Cleveland  variety.  The 
program  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  cotton  growing  is  expected  to  be 
accelerated  as  the  result  of  increased  demand  for  Turkish  cotton  in  the 
blockaded  areas  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
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COTTON  STATISTICS  .  .  . 
•  COTTON:     Spot-prices  per  pound  of  representative  raw  cotton  at  Liverpool, 


Description  ; 

1940 

An  ? 

September 

Oc  to"ber 

!      ID  • 

6  ! 

11 

20  . 

25  a/; 

4    :  11 

, Cent  s . 

Cents; 

Cent  s! 

Cent  s. 

Cents, 

Cent  3:  Cents 

American  - 

* 

Middling  

13.80! 

13.97: 

13. 9^! 

l]j-.09! 

ll!-.79: 

11.77:1^.40 

Low  Hi deling   

•  •*••• 

113.30: 

1^.47; 

1^.27; 

11.42: 

1L'-.12: 

11.10:12.73 

Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Fair) 

* 

G-iza  7   

*••••• 

:22.42" 

P3.19: 

21.S9J 

22.29: 

22.22 

22.07:21.70 

Uppers   

.21.12; 

21.  65. 

20.66: 

20.95: 

21.92: 

20.93:20.54 

Brazilian  (Fair)  - 

• 

North   

: 12. 961 

12.96 

.12. 91: 

13.08 

11.70 

12.85:12.63 

Sao  Paulo  

,11.47 

,11. Ul: 

H.58 

:14.20, 

11.15:11.13 

Indian  - 

• 

Broach  (Fully  Good) 

•  *  •  •  •  a 

: 10.10 

:10.4S 

110.36 

:10.53 

:11.T7 

.12.14:11.66 

Central  Provinces  (Supei 

*fine)- 

:  10.85 

,11.04. 

510.92, 

11.19 

:  11.82 

:ll. 19:11. 07 

Oomra  No.  1  (Fine)  -  ... 

•••»•• 

'  9.S9 

llO.OS 

:  0.96 

10.23 

:10.87 

HO. 21:10. 11 

Sind  (Fine)  -   

•  •  •  •  *  • 

510.97 

,11.11 

:10.90 

;  11.07 

: 11.71 

Peruvian  (G-ood)  -  Tanguis 

116.32 

H6.U3 

:l^.45 

16.60 

S17.22 

> 

Compiled  from  the  Weekly  Circular  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association,  Ltd. 
and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Daily  Report.     Quotations  converted  from 
sterling  at  official  rates,    a/  Wednesday's  -orice.     Exchange  closed  from 
September  26  tc  September  10,  inclusive. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
1938-39  and  1939-lK),  and  August  1  to  October  12,  1939  and  1940  a/ 

~  inning 


Count ry  to 

« 
• 

Year  ended  July  31 

Aug,  1  to 

Oct.  12 

which  exported 
 1 — 1  

1918-39 

:  191?-40 

1939 

:  1940 

il 

,000  bales 

[1,000  bales: 

1,00°  bales 

.1,000  bales 

478 

:       2,019  ; 

4-18  : 

146 

1,792  ' 

2,478    1  566 

2 

5 

2,270 

;      4,497  1 

934 

148 

« 

905  ' 

:          960  : 

112  ' 

:  19 

* 

193 

990 

90 

:  2? 

1,568 

!     '  6,447  : 

1,186 

189 

1 

215 

!                0  . 

76 

!  15_ 

Total,  excluding  linters 

1 
• 

1,353 

:       S447  : 

1,110 

174 

Conpiled  from  Weekly  Stock 

and  Movement  Report',  New 

York  Cotton 

Exchange, 

a/  Includes  linters. 
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TOBACCO 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  TOBACCO 
EXPORTS  UNCERTAIN'.  ...... 

The  1940  tobacco  crop  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  harvested  between 
April  and  June,  is  approximated  at  25  million  pounds,,  which  is  roughly- 
equal  to  the  1939  production;  but  less  than  half  of  the  crop  has  been  sold, 
according  to  American  Vice  Consul  William  Belton  at  Ciudad  Trujillo.  In 
normal  years  most  of  the  Dominican  production  is  exported  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Belgium,  and  Trance,  and  the  closing  of  these  markets  by 
the  European  blockade  has  created  difficulties  in  the  marketing  of  the 
current  crop.    Prices  have  been  low,   and  dealers  have  purchased  only  about 
11  million  pounds  of  the  crop.     Inactivity  on  the  part  of  dealers  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  lack  of  funds,  as  it  is  reported  that  they  believe  pur- 
chases at  current .low  prices  may  eventually  be  moved  at  a  profit.  The 
shortage  in  funds "is  reported  to  be  partly  due  to  frozen  accounts  in  the 
United  States  -  apparently  payments  due  on  previous  shipments  to  European 
occupied  territories  that  were  to  be  made  from  funds  held  in  the  United 
States. 


THAILAND  IMPORTS  OP  AMERICAN  LEAP  INCREASE  .   .  . 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  largely  American  flue-cured,  into  Tahiland 
(Siam)  during  the  second  quarter  of  1940  were  substantially  above  both  the 
preceding  quarter  and  the  corresponding  period  in  1939.     The  current  im- 
ports, however,  were  somewhat  below  quarterly  imports  prior  to  the  in- 
creases in  duty  and  the  imposition  of  excise  taxes  on  cigarettes,  which 
were  made  early  in  1939.     Imports  of  cigarettes,  which  are  made  largely 
from  American  leaf,  have  continued  low,  according  to  American  Vice  Consul 
Harlan  B.  Clark  at  Bangkok. 

Larger  imports  of  leaf  during  the  second  quarter  of  1940,  which 
totaled  1.1  million  as  compared  with  0.9  million  during  the  previous  quar- 
ter and  0.4  million  pounds  during  the  second  quarter  of  1939,   are  believed 
to  have  resulted  from  declining  stocks.     The  continued  low  imports  of 
cigarettes,  which  totaled  only  144,000  pounds  for  the  quarter  as  against 
140,000  in  the  previous . quarter  and  265,000  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1939,  is  evidence  of  a  continuation  of  the  trend  to  increased  domestic 
manufacture.  .... 

The  Thailand  Government  tobacco  factory,  which  was  purchased  from  a 
private  agency  in* May  1939" and  . has  been  in  the  process  of  remodeling  and 
expansion,  began  operation  in  June  1940.    A  brand  of  cigarettes  from  the 
Government  plant  was  put  On  the  market  on  June  24  and  has  been  well  received. 
The  ciragettes  are  made  entirely  of  Thailand  leaf  and  are  being  retailed 
for  approximately  1.75  cents  per  package  of  20. 
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FRUITS,     VEGETABLES,     AND  NUTS 

REDUCED  EUROPEAN  FRUIT 
SUPPLIES  INDICATED  .    .  . 

European  fruit  supplies  during  the  1940-41  season  are  expected  to 
"be  substantially  "below  the  heavy  crops  of  the  previous  year  and  somewhat 
"below  average,  according  to  reports  received  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.     Three  factors  are  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline.    First,  1939  harvests  were  exceptionally  heavy  in  most  countries 
and,  since  most  fruit  trees  tend  to  he  "biennial  "bearers,  considerably 
reduced  crops  are  to  be  expected  in  so-called  "off"  seasons.  Second, 
extensive  damage  to  fruit  trees  has  been  reported  over  most  of  the  Conti- 
nent as  a  result  of  the  extremely  severe  winter  in  1939-40.     Third,  weather 
during  the  growing  season  has  been  unfavorable;  and  considerable  damage  has 
resulted,  particularly  because  of  neglect  to  the  trees  as  a  consequence  of 
mobilization  and  military  hostilities. 

Reduced  supplies,  however,  may  be  in  some  measure  offset,  especially 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  by  increased  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  winter  consumption.    As  an  example,   small  mobile  canning 
units  have  been  organized  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  preserve  small  lots  of 
fruits  for  housewives.     Normally  the  bulk  of  this  fruit  would  not  be  pre- 
served.   Under  ordinary  circumstances,   short  European  fruit  supplies  would 
improve  the  European  demand  for  American  fruit,  but  this  season  United 
States  shipments  to  European  markets  are  expected  to  be  virtually  cut  off 
as  a  result  of  the  war. 

It  is  difficult,  because  of  the  limited  information  being  received, 
to  evaluate  the  extent  of  the  freeze  damage  last  winter.    The  winter  of 
1939-40  was  second  only  to  that  of  1928-29  as  the  coldest  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  in  many  generations;  during  1928-29,  extensive  damage  occurred, 
particularly  in  the  Baltic,  the  Balkans,  and  other  eastern  European  fruit 
regions.    Reported  damage  has  been  substantial.     In  Finland,  for  example, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  the  trees  were  killed  and 
the  remainder  are  not  expected  to  bear  a  normal  crop  for  at  least  several 
years.    Trees  will  continue  to  die  for  another  year  or  two,  particularly 
if  winter  temperatures  are    lower  than  normal.     It  appears  that  trees  that 
bore  heavily  in  1939  and  those  poorly  cared  for  were  hit  exceptionally 
hard. 

Replacement  of  dead  trees  with  young  ones  has  been  made  more 
difficult,   since  nurseries  are  reported  to  have  suffered  even  more  damage 
than  did  the  older  trees,  with  the  result  that  new  stock  will  be  scarce 
for  some  time  to  come.    Plantings  in    most  European  countries  contain 
trees  of  unsatisfactory  varieties  and  of  low  yields,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  shortage  of  new  stock  and  other  difficulties  resulting  from  the  war, 
the  removal  of  these  marginal  trees  might  have  proven  to  be  a  gain  rather 
than  a  loss.    In  view  of  existing  circumstances,  however,  replacements 
are  expected  to  be  very  limited. 
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Generally  speaking,  weather  conditions  during  the  1940  growing 
season  have  "been  reported  as  unfavorable.     Drought  during  May  and  June  :    '■  ••' 
resulted  in  3  heavier  drop , and  rains  later  in  the  summer  had  a  further  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  crop.    Hostilities  also  resulted  in  some  damage  and 
considerable  neglect.      Disorganization  in  such  countries  as  Poland,  Prance, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  is  thought  to  have  resulted  in  even  more 
neglect  and  waste.    The  transfer  of  parts  of  Transylvania  during  the  har- 
vest period  probably  also  adversely  affected  the  fruit  utilisation  in  this 
region. 

Trade  reports  in  July  estimated  the  early  apple  crop  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  around  50  percent.     The  important  Bramley' s  Seedling  crop, 
which  is  used  extensively  for  cooking  purposes,  was  estimated  at  one-third 
of  normal.     The  small  British  pear  crop  was  placed  at  60  percent.  The 
1940  plum  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  estimated  at  around  100,000 
tons,  or  about  20  percent  above  average.     A  trade  source  estimates  the 
disposition  as  follows;     40,000  tons  consumed  as  fresh  fruit;  25,000  tons 
canned  (normal  volume  canned  about  7,500  tons);  the  remainder  being  used 
for  pulping,  etc.    Preserving  of  fruit  in  various  forms  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  Government;  an  additional  sugar  ration  has  been  permitted  for  jam 
making  and  other  types  of  preserving.    Considerable  attention  lias  also 
been  paid  to  preventing  waste. 

Practically  no  information  has  been  received  on  the  condition  of 
fruit  crops  in  Prance.    The  bulk  of  cider-apple  and  perry-pear  production 
is  in  occupied  Prance  (Normandy,  Britanny,  and  adjacent  departments). 
Normally  only  a  small  portion  of  this  fruit  is  moved  to  market,  since  it 
is  made  into  beverage  on  the  farm.    A  large  portion  of  the  dessert  and 
cooking  fruit  is  produced  in  unoccupied  Prance.     Since  fruit  crops  in  1939 
were  very  heavy,  supplies  should  be  much  shorter  this  year,  especially  in 
view  of  damage  and  disruption  as  a  result  of  war.     Prance  is  an  importer 
of  apples  and  pears,  but  imports  are  expected  to  be  negligible;  consequent- 
ly, supplies  of  these  fruits  should  be  considerably  below  those  in  1939. 

Fruit  crops  in  Germany  are  expected  to  be  between  10  and  25  percent 
below  the  heavy  yields  of  1939.    Unfavorable  weather  in  early  Sept  ember 
reduced  prospects.    Heavy  damage  to  trees  also  took  place  during  the  win- 
ter.   Although  the  full  extent  of  this  damage  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time,  appreciably  smaller . fruit  sup-olies  are  indicated  during  the  1940-41 
season.    The  Government  has  actively  encouraged  the  preserving  of  fruit, 
and  stock  accumulations  are  expected  to  be  an  important  source  of  supply 
of  fruits  during  the  coming  winter*    No  indication  of  the  volume  of  fruit 
imports  from  neighboring  countries  is  available,  but  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  Germany  has  endeavored  to  secure  available  surpluses,  partic- 
ularly in  occupied  territories,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  countries. 

A  July  report  indicated  that  apple  and  pear  prospects  in  the 
Netherlands  varied  from  poor  to  very  good,  according  to  variety  and 
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district.     Prospects  for  pears  for  cooking  purposes  v;ere  rated  as  moderate. 
The  plum  yield  was  estimated  at  good  to  Vefy  good.      Hie  Maj^cherry  crop  i 
was  smaller  than  originally  ejected,  due  to  rot  as  result  of  unfavo rafale 
weather.    Berry  prospects  ranged  from  good  to  very  good.    Good  crops  of 
grapes  and  peaches  were  reported. 

Truit  supplies  in  Hungary  have  "been  reported  as  cor.siderafaly 
shorter  than  those  in  1938-39,  partially  "because  of  damage  from  the  severe 
winter  and  of  unfavorable  weather,  particularly  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  growing  season.    As  a  result,  e:rports  (chiefly  to  Germany)  have 
faeen  substantially  reduced.    Tor  example,  eight  carloads  of  cherries  were 
exported  this  year  compared  with  56  during  the  preceding  season,  and  ship- 
ments of  apricots  declined  to  380  cars  compared  with  1,100  carloads  in 
1939.    Sour-cherry  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  slightly  larger,  in- 
creasing from  270  to  300  carloads  in  1940.    Prospects  for  exports  of 
peaches  and  plums,  however,  were  reported  in  August  as  unfavorable,  with 
a  substantial  decline  in  volume  indicated  fay  the  reduced  crops. 

In  Rumania,  fruit  supplies  will  fae  short,  since  Russian  Bucovina, 
and  Bessarabia  were  important  fruit  areas.    Around  22  percent  of  the  vine- 
yards, 32  percent  of  the  cherry,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the 
plum  and  apple  crops  were  located  there.    The  numbers  of  trees  in  the  oc- 
cupied a.rea  follows  (total  trees  in  Rumania,  are  in  pa.rentheses) :  plums 
3,176,000  (54,533,000),  anxoles    1,705,000  (9,345,000),  pears  570,000 
(3,550,000),  cherries  1,997,000  (6,239,000),  apricots  374,000  (2,015,000), 
peaches  32,000  (1,152,000). 

Reports  indicate  that  grape  supplies  in  Bulgaria  were  of  good 
quality  "but  below  average  in  quantity.    Preliminary  estimates  report  a. 
crop  of  551,000  short  tons  compared  with  the  heavy  yield  of  772,000  tons 
in  1938  and  the  record  crop  of  992,000  tons  in  1939.     Exports  of  fresh 
grapes  and  grape  pulp  and  jam  (chiefly  to  Germany)  were  expected  at  about 
the  same  in  value  as  in  1938-1939,  since  some  reduction  in  wine  production 
was  expected  "because  of  the  large  stocks  availafale.    The  plum  crop  was 
especially  short,  while  below  normal  exportafale  surpluses  were  reported 
for  other  fruits. 

Practically  all  fruits  in  Yugoslavia  developed  slowly,  were  of 
poor  quality,  and  matured  late,  "because  of  the  severe  and  protracted  win- 
ter and  the  short,  cold,  and  excessively  wet  spring.    The  apple  crop  v/as 
estimated  at  less  than  20  percent  of  the  1939  harvest  and  only  about  35 
percent  of  the  average  for  the  previous  5  years.    Pear  trees  suffered 
greatly  from  frost  damage  and  trees  producing  better-quality  fruit,  which" 
are  limited  in  numfaer,  at  "best  produced  very  light  crops.    The  plum  crop  :  ' 
(all  varieties)  was  very  poor,  amounting  to  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
record  1959  production  and  about  one-third  of  the  average  for  the  previous 
5  years.    Damage  from  weather  was  especially  severe  to  the  plum  crop, 
which  is  the  most  important  fruit  produced  in  the  eountry*    A  large  number 
of  plum  trees  in  low-altitude  regions  died  this  spring.    Trees  were 
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weakened  by  the  record  yield  in  1939  and  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
severe  Winter  and  late  frosts  of  the  spring.    In  higher  altitudes,  where 
frost  damage  was  more  restricted,  cold,  wet  weather  at  blossoming  time 
resulted  in  very  poor  fertilization  and  a  poor  set.     Further,  the  blight, 
which  in  1937  caused  severe  damage,  reappeared  and  reduced  in  particular 
the  crop  of  the  marketable  varieties  of  fresh  plums.    The  loss  of  leaves 
from  this  blight  will  also  have  repercussions  on  the  1941  crop.  Exhausted 
trees,  now  defoliated  by  blight,  are  not  thought  to  be  in  condition  to 
withstand  the  coming  winter,  and  a  considerable  number  may  die.  Producers 
and  trade  circles  have  been  taking  a  very  serious  view  of  this  situation. 
Production  of  table  grapes  has  been  estimated  at  about  75  percent  less  than 
an  average  crop,  and  the  exportable  surplus  was  considered  to  be  negligible 
(compared  with  a  normal  export  of  about  4,400  short  tons  or  one-fifth  of 
producti  on) . 

Exports  of  Yugoslav  fresh  fruit  to  Germany,  the  chief  available 
outlet  this  season  will,  for  two  reasons,  be  substantially  below  the  heavy 
movement  in  1939,  despite  the  fact  that  Germany  has  fixed  import  quotas 
that  are  even  larger  than  those  of  last  year.     First,   the  quantities  avail- 
able for  export  are  far  below  the  record  supplies  of  1939,  and  second, 
German  prices  were  fixed  early  in  the  season  at  levels  that  are  out  of  line 
with  domestic  prices,  and  this  had  discouraged  exports.    The  price  for  boxed 
early  plums,  for  example,  was  reduced  from  26  reichsmarks  in  1939  to  18 
reichsmarks  per  quintal  (220,46  pounds).     The  export  season  opened  on 
August  10,  but  not  a  single  shipment  had  left  the  country  up  to  the  first 
of  September.    Prices  for  later  varieties  were  then  fixed  at  21  reichsmarks 
per  quintal  or  3  reichsmarks  above  those  of  last  year;  even  these  prices 
were  considered  unremunerative  by  exporters.    Even  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Germany  will  increase  the  quota  prices  on  late  plums,  exports  are 
expected  to  be  less  than  35  percent  of  the  quota  which  was  set  by  Germany. 
Prices  fixed  on  apples  were  similarly  considered  unprofitable  in  view  of 
the  rise  in  domestic  prices,  which  have  resulted  from  the  short  crop. 

The  fruit  crops  in  Denmark  are  large,    loth  apples  and  pears  are 
reported  as  plentiful,  with  some  apples  expected  to  be  exported  to  Ger- 
many.    In  Norway,  the  apole  crop  has  been  estimated  at .  about  two-thirds 
of  average,  pears  at  a  half-crop  of  poor  quality,  while  the  production  of 
plums  was  satisfactory.    Occupying  forces  are  reported,  to  have  been  draw- 
ing upon  Norwegian  supplies,  and  this  may,  in  part,  account  for  what  the 
censored  Norwegian  press  describes  as  the  "large  consumption  this  year." 
Fruit  crops  in  Sweden  are  reported  as  poor.    Apples  range  between  a  poor 
and  an  average  crop  depending  on  the  district,  and  pears  between  very  poor 
and  poor.     The  various  crops  have  been  estimated  as  follows;     apples  2.51, 
pears  1.59,  plums  2.36,  and  cherries  2.71  (key  to  index-  1  =  very  poor; 
2  -  poor;  3  =  average;  4  a  good;  and  5  =  very-good),    prospects  were  par- 
ticularly discouraging  in  the  central  parts  of  the  country  while  the 
situation  in  the  southern  section  was  somewhat  better.    Practically  all 
fruit  districts  reported  frost  damage  during  the  severe  winter.  Numerous 
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trees  were  killed.    In  some  cases,  trees  that  survived  the  winter  were  so 
weakened  that  they  died  in  the  drought  during  the  early  p-rt  of  the  summer. 
Little  damage  from  insects  has  "been  reported. 

Fruit  trees  in  Finland  were  extensively  damaged  during  the  winter. 
A  large  portion  of  plantings  were  killed  and  the  others  so  injured  that 
they  are  expected  to  hear  extremely  light  crops,  if  any,  for  several  years. 
The  Government  is  assisting  growers  to  replace  dead  trees  with  new  nursery 
stock.    In  the  three  Baltic  countries,  severe  damage  also  occurred  during 
the  winter,  and  fruit  supplies  will  be  very  short.    For  example,  it  has 
"been  reported  that  about  75  percent  of  the  trees  in  Lithuania  were  killed. 


BRITISH  FRUIT  ACREAGE  IN  WARTIME  .   .  . 

Fears  that  the  British  fruit  industry  may  decline  during  present 
hostilities  as  it  did  during  the  war  of  1914-1918  are  expressed  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  British  "Fruit  Grower."     Total  fruit  acreage  in  England 
and  Wales  between  1913  and  1919  declined  by  29,370  acres,  or  nearly  10  per- 
cent.    During  the  same  period,  acreage  of  most  plowed  crops  increased  sub- 
stantially under  the  Government's  Food  production  Campaign.  Contrasting 
this  expansion  with  the  decline  of  18,139  acres  in  bush  fruits  and  12,956 
acres  in  apples,  the  article  argues  for  a  policy  that  will  at  least 
"maintain  unimpaired"  the  existing  productive  capacity,  the  annual  output 
from  which  averaged  over  400,000  tons  of  fruit  during    1936-1938,  or  nearly 
one-third  greater  than  the  1913  harvest. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:     Fruit  acreage,  1913,  1919  and  1938 


Fruit  ;      1913  1919 

:  Acres 

Apples    ■  160,357 

Pears   \  10,065 

Plums   j  17,456 

Cherries    :  11,357 

Mixed  ;  44,374 

Total  tree  fruits,  j  243,609 

Strawberries   '•  21,672 

Ra-spberries   :  7,044 

Currants    :  26,846 

Mixed  ;    21 . 295 

Total  bush  fruits,  j  76 , 857 
Total  all  fruits  j  320,466 
The  Fruit  Grower,  September  5,  1940. 


Increase  (^)  or 
decrease  (-) 


1938 


Acres 
147,401 
■  9,587 
16 , 505 
8,855 
50,030 


232,578 


13 , 250 
6,017 
21,045 
18,406 


58,718 


Acres 
-12,956 
-478 
-951 
-2,502 
/5,656 


-11,251 


-8,422 
-1,027 
-5,801 
-2.889 


■18,159 


291,096 


-29 , 570 


Acres 


251,550 


20,585 
4,665 
12,596 
11,660 


49,502 


300,652 
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EGYPTIAN  ONION  EXPORTS  DOWN  .   .  , 

Exports  of  onions  from  Egypt  during  the  1940  season,  January  to 
June,  amounted  to  1,512,000  "bags  (of  110  pounds)  or  about  one-half  of 
shipments  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  according  to  a  re- 
port from  American  Commercial  Attache  James  T.  Scott  at  Cairo.    The  reduced 
1940  crop  which  was  about  2  million  bags  below  that  of  the  previous  year, 
shortage  of  shipping  space,  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  Admir- 
alty on  exports  to  neutral  countries  largely  accounted  for  the  decline  in 
shipments.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  importing  country,  ac- 
counting for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  compared  with  about  one-third 
during  the  previous  season.    Exports  to  Great  Britain  were  around  J01 ,000 
bags  heavier  than  those  in  1939,  and  represented  the  only  increase  during 
the  season.    The  major  declines  were  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  declined  by  45,000  bags. 


EGYPT:  Exports  of  onions  by  principal  countries, 
  January  to  June,  1939  and  1940  


Country' 

!  1939 

1940 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (-) 

:  1,000  bags 

1,000  bags 

1,000  bags 

977 

1,078 

+101 

Germany   

:  446 

0 

-446 

Netherlands  . . . j  

:  451 

55 

-396 

Scandinavian  countries  .... 

I  124 

24 

-100 

Italy  

:  424 

!  86 

-338 

:  '55 

-69 

Prance  

,  :  127 

112 

-15 

Greece   

0 

-33 

Syria  -  Palestine   

13 

-9 

Tripoli  -  Libya   

•  9 

1 

-8 

United  States  

:  71 

'     26  ' 

-45 

0 

-5 

Others   

 :  157 

62 

-95 

Total   

1,512 

-1,458 

American  Legation,  Cairo.    Bags  of  110  pounds. 


The  Egyptian  Government  in  May  decided  to  extend  the  onion  export 
season  until  the  end  of  July  instead  of  bringing  it  to  a  close  at  the  end 
of  May  as  usual,  but  Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  made  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  make  any  further  shipments  of  onions  through  the  Mediterranean. 
Consequently,  the  season  was  brought  to  a  close  around  June  12.    Three  ships 
which  had  been  previously  loaded  with  onions  were  not  allowed  to  sail  and 
the  onions  had  to  be  unloaded  at  Alexandria.    As  a  result,  shipments 
to  the  Gabbary  market  at  Alexandria  from  interior  points  had  to  be 
stopped,  as  stocks  at  the  market  were  reported  at  60,000  bags.     Since  these 
could  not  be  exported,  they  were  shipped  to  other  points  within  Egypt  for 
marketing  there. 
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CANADIAN  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
DUTY  VALUATION   

CANADA:  •  Record  of  seasonal  advanced  valuation  for  calculating  duty 
on  imports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  19^0-Ul  a/ 


Commodity 


Advanced  j 
valuation] 

Date  : 
establi  shed 

Date 
cancelled 

Region 
affected 

Cents 
ner  pound; 

OiS  : 

July  25  : 

Se-ot.^0  ! 

Maritime  Provinces 

1.25 

July  IS  ; 

,Tn1v  ?U 

Aug.  13 

'  Sept. 12' 

t     *J  t>  [J  u  .  X  O  4 

:  Sept. 28 

Western  Canada 

0,n'h^"i'"i  n  -On  p  tip 

Maritime  Provinces 

0*8 

,  June  $ 

.Til  TIP     1  R 

'  Aug.  13 

:  July, 20 
:  Se-ot.^0 

Ont  ario— Que  Dec 

To  0 1; ,  p  vn  Osrt^flfi 

Maritime  Provinces 

An  <r     1  X 

;  June  15 

!  Western  Canada 

0.8  : 

July  2S 

Al  tr  1 

Maritime  Provinces 

2.0  ! 

Apr.  27 

June  15 ' 

1  Sept.lU  , 

Maritime  Provinces 
,  Western  Canada 

»     UllOCi  XU"" V^dC  ucw 

1*5  " 

.  1 

'  July  25' 
t  June  27 

'    Oct.;  3 

:  Sept. 21 

!  Maritime  Provinces 
!  Ontario— Que  "bee 
1  Western  Canada 

0.8  ! 

May  23 
July  25" 

Sept, 26 
!  Sept; 28 

*  We  stern ■ Canada 
•Maritime  Provinces 

0.8  : 

July  13 
Aug.     1 ' 
Sept. 19 

•  Sept. 19 
!  Oct.  3 

:  Western  Canada 
:  Ontario-Quebec 
,  Maritime  Provinces 

1.0  ! 

1 

Aug.  20 
Sept. 19 

July  2o 

Ontario-Quebec 
!  Maritime  Provinces 
!  Western  Canada 

1.0      :  July  16 
!  Aug.  1 
:  Aug.  13 

Sept. 24  , 

1  Oct.  10 

1 
1 

Western  Canada 
!  Ontario-Quebec 
I  Maritime  Provinces 

Beets  

Cantaloupe  s  ) 
and  muskmel on  s ) 


Carrots  . 


Cauliflower 


Celery 


Green  "beans 


Lettuce 


Peache  s 


Pears 


Plums  • 


Cucumbe  r  s   


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  National  Revenue,  Canada. 
Western  Canada  includes  the  Provinces  of  t British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba.-   The  Maritime  Provinces  include  Nova  Scotia, 
Nev/  Brunsv/ick,  and  Prince  Ed-ard  Island.. 

a/  For  previous  report,   see  issue  of  October  7,  19U0,  page 
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U1TI23D  STATSS  PURCHASING  ITE17  CLIP 
UOOL  III  SOUTH  AI-iSRlCA  ...... 

South  American  wool  markets  continued  to  "be  well  supported  by 
United  States  purchases  practically  throughout  the  season  just  closed, 
and  United  States  "buyers  have  been  operating  so  far  in  the  new  selling- 
season,  beginning  October  1,  with  prices  firm.     Continued  active  demand 
from  the  United  States  in  the  Argentine  market  was  indicated  by  a  cable 
dated  October  14.    Of  the  19,504  bales  exported  in  the  week  ended  Octo- 
ber 12,  the  United  States  took  19,205  bales  l/.     The  demand  was  especi- 
ally for  fine  and  fine  crossbreds,  with  little  interest  being  shown  in 
carpet  wools.     The  volume  of  contracts  for  November,  December,  and  Jan- 
uary delivery  is  reported  as  large.    Japan  has  also  been  buying.     It  is 
estimated  that  10,000  bales  2/  of  new  clip  Uruguayan  wool  have  been  sold 
to  the  United  States  so  far  this  season.     Supers  were  quoted  slightly, 
above  American  offers,  and  for  that  reason  the  export  market  was  quiet, 
with  some  brokers  reported  overloaded. 

Reliable  estimates  of  the  1940-41  wool  clip  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  are  not  yet  available.    Floods  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Buenos 
Aires  Province'  of  Argentina,  where  Lincoln  coarse-wooled  sheep  predomin- 
ate, resulted  in  some  losses  of  stock,  according  to  reports,  but  whether 
these  losses  were  sufficient  to  affect  the  wool  clip  materially  is  not 
known  as;  yet.    The  Uruguayan  exportable  supplies  for  the  coming  season 
were  reported  at  approximately'  128,000  bales  or  130  million  pounds ,  about 
the  same  as  last  season. 

Dxports  of  wool  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in  the  season  just  closed 
were  much 'smaller  than  a  year  ago, ■•whereas  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season 
( September  30 )  in  these  two  countries  were  probably  somewhat  larger  than 
a  year  earlier..  Comparable  statistics  as  of  August  1  showed  that  stocks 
in  all  hands,  in  Argentina  amounted  to  103  million  pounds  compared  with 
60  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    Later •  information' indicates  that  by 
i  September  12  stocks  suitable  for  export  had  been  reduced  to  66  million 

pounds,  whereas  on  September  1  a  year  ago. total  stocks  were  51  million 
.    pounds.    Unsold  stocks  in  Uruguay  on  September  18  were  reported  at  7  million 
pounds;  in  addition  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  sold  to  countries 
to  which  deliveries  cannot  be  made  at  present.     This  quantity  was  esti- 
mated at  14  million  pounds. 

Argentine  exports  for  the  11  months  ended  August  31  amounted  to 
only  269  million  pounds,  grease  and  scoured  wool  combined  -  a  reduction 
of  22  percent  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  A 

1/  Argentine  bale  averages  926  pounds. 
2/  Bale  averaging  1,014  pounds. 
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large  share  of  the  total,  125  million  pounds  or  47  percent,  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States.     This  was  over  twice  the  quantity  shipped  to  this 
country  a  year  ago  and  was  also  more  than  twice  the  average  shipped  in  the  | 
same  period  of  the  seasons  1934-35  to  1938-39.     The  other  important  consum- 
ing countries  taking  larger  quantities  were  Italy  and  Japan,  the  former 
talcing  19  million  pounds  or  3  times  as  much  as  a  year  ago  and  the  latter 
taking  14  million  pounds  compared  with  only  900,000  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
There  were  no  exports  directly  to  Germany.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Trance  were  far  below  average. 


ARGENTINA;  Exports  of  wool  to  principal  markets, 
 October-August,  1934-35  to  1939-40  


October- 
August 

United 
States 

Unit  ed 
Kingdom 

Erance 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Total  a, 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

'pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1934-35 

39.5 

79.8 

43.3 

13.9 

66.8 

36.9 

1.0 

297.0 

1935-36 

52.6 

73.7 

52.0 

19.1 

42.6 

10.4 

3.1 

270.1 

1936-37 

77.5 

72.6 

36.6 

24.9 

21.0 

26.2 

21.3 

294.4 

1937-38 

22.8 

69.1 

47.3 

19.3 

66.1 

9.8 

7.7 

264.2 

1938-39 

60.1 

117.8 

55.8 

22.5 

44.2 

6.8 

0.9 

346.5 

1939-40 

125.2 

26.1 

34 . 1 

11.1 

18.8 

14.5 

268.6 

Compiled  from  trade  reports  furnished  by  the  United  States  agricultural 
attache  at  Buenos  Aires,    a/  Includes  quantities  shipped  to  "other" 
countries,  mostly  European,  which  amounted  to  39  million  pounds  in 
1939-40  compared  with  38  million  pounds  in  1938-39. 


Uruguayan  wool  exports  for  the  entire  season  ended  September  30, 
1940,  decreased  17  percent  to  106  million  pounds  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  season. 


URUGUAY:"    Exports  of  wool  to  principal  markets, 
October-September  1934-35  to  1939-40  


October 
to  Sept. 

United 
States 

Unit  ed 
Kingdom 

Eranc  e 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan  ; 

Total  a/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

xiounds 

pounds  ■ 

pounds 

1934-35 

5.2 

23.9 

11.7 

12.0 

32.5 

24.2 

1.8 

118.9 

1935-36 

23.2 

25.8 

8.2 

7.8 

28.3 

9.4 

6.1 

-  114.0 

1936-37 

27.3 

20.9 

5.0 

8.7 

19.1 

10.3 

26.5 

121.7 

1937-38 

1.4 

21.1 

4.7 

5.7 

36.4 

7.5 

3.7 

92.7 

1938-39 

16.6 

10.8 

6.5 

18.3 

36.2 

16.1 

1.4 

128.0 

1939-40 

36.9 

1.4 

1.1 

3.6 

4.4 

13.3 

5.5 

106.4 

Compiled  from  trade  reports  furnished  by  the  United  States  agricultural 
attache  at  Buenos  Aires,    a/  Includes  quantities  shipped    to  "other" 
countries,  which  amounted  to  40  million  pounds  in  1939-40  compared  with 
22  million  in  1938-39.    The  increases  were  principally  to  Sweden,  3.1  to 
15.8  million  pounds,  and  the  Netherlands,  8.4  to  13.6  million  pounds. 
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As  in  the  case  of  Argentina,   shipments  from  Uruguay  to  the  United 
States  greatly  increased,  amounting  to  37  million  pounds  or  35  percent 
,  of  the-  total.    Exports  to  Japan  increased  somewhat.     The  principal  in- 

: ;  creases  other  than  to  the  United  States  were  to  former  neutral  European 
countries,  chiefly  to  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands,  which  normally  import 
only  small  quantities  from  Uruguay.     On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  normally  important  markets 
for  Uruguayan  wool,  decreased  materially,   and  to  Italy  slightly. 


J                AIR-SAID  DAMAGE  TO  LIVESTOCK 
SLIGHT  IN  BRITAIN  

t  Livestock  losses  as  the  result  of  air  raids  in  the  United 

Kingdom  are  not  so  heavy  as  had  been  expected  and  are  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive, according  to  a  report  to.  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  from  Agricultural  Attache  Loyd  V.  Steere  at  London.     Much  of 
the  stock  killed  has  been  salvaged  and  has  been  paid  for  by  the  Ministry 
of  Food  as  "casualties."     Cattle  and  sheep  have  suffered  most,  chiefly 

*  because  of  their  tendency  to  herd  together.     Horses  and  hogs  are  less 

liable  to  'be  damaged  or  killed.  ■  Most  of  the  damage  so  far  has  been  to 
livestock  in  the  open  field  rather  than  to  those  in  barns.  '  Milk  yields 
as  a  rule  do  not  appear  to  have  been  affected.    A  slight  falling  off  in 
yields  in  the  southeastern  counties  severely  subjected  to  raids  is  at- 
tributed to  general  weather  conditions  rather  than  to  bombing. 

,  The  Government  has  not  taken  any, steps  to  compensate  owners  for 

livestock  that  cannot  be  used  for  food.     The  only  way  a  farmer  can 
hope  to  recover  immediate  cash  payment,  for  stock  killed  or  seriously 
injured  by  bombs  is  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible  for  human  consumption. 
Farmers  are  advised  to  ascertain  the  damage  done  to  animals  immediately 
after  an  air  raid  and  to  take  the  steps,  necessary  to  salvage  their 

j  animals  at  once.  ■  ■ 


CUBAN  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  LARD . 

SMALLER  IN  AUGUST  ......  : '';[ 

Cuban  imports  of  American  lard  continued  to  level  off  in  August 
as  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and 
in  other  branches' of  trade.    August  imports  totaled  only  4,402,000  pounds 
compared  with  5,123,000  in  July,  whereas  imports  for  January- August 
totaled  ^5, 643, 000  pounds  as  against  only  38,341,000  pounds  in  the  same 
period  of  1939.    Barring  further  rise  in  price,  the  trade  feels  that  an 
improvement  in  the  import  situation  may  be  expected  in  the  coming  months. 


*  *****  * 
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